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style ; their towers were lofty, square, battlemented structures, poised upon arches, between the 
nave and the chancel. The churches were from 140 to 200 feet in length, consisting of a nave 
with, and often without, aisles, a chancel, generally but one transept, with side chapels. The con- 
ventual buildings consisted of the usual domestic offices, surrounding a cloister court, and were very 
extensive, as the ample ruins still existing testify. 

Before I conclude, I would wish to notice one singular fact. It may appear strange to the 
English reader, that the Irish had no word to express a lofty and tower -like object; but such is 
not the case: the word Tuir s. m., signifies a tower, or castle. Tor s. m., a tower, a castle, 
spire, steeple. Welsh twr. [O'Reilly's Dictionary; see also O'Brien's.] It is, therefore, very 
singular, if the passages before quoted alluded to the Round Towers, that so appropriate a desig- 
nation in every respect was not adopted. The word is frequently used in the Annals of the Four 
Masters: thus, at a.m. 3065, mention is made of the demolition of the Tuir [tower] of Conain; and 
again, at a.d. 991, mention is made of "Taidhg of the Tuir." Dr. O'Donovan, in every case, 
translates it " Tower." 



ANTIQUE WOODEN IMPLEMENT. 



The curious implement represented in the accompanying plate, was found lately in a bog in 
the townland of Coolnaman, the property of George Stirling, Esq., in the parish of Aghadowey, 
County Derry; and has been forwarded to us through the kind attention of Alexander Barklie, Esq., 
of Mullamore. It was discovered embedded in a solid bank of turf, at a depth of four feet from the 
surface; the bog extending to a great depth underneath. No other article was found near it. 

It is entirely of wood, and measures as follows : — 
Extreme length, 3 feet 5 inches ; breadth across the centre, 7 J inches ; depth, 2 J inches \ lid, 
14 inches long, and 3| inches broad; under hole, 12| inches long, and 3J inches broad. The 
upper edges have evidently been higher on all sides, when perfect; probably on a level with the 
lid or small door, or even extending still higher, so as to form a kind of trough. The lid is now 
somewhat narrower than the opening which it is intended to close; but, no doubt, was made to fit 
accurately when in use. It moves up and down on a hinge, formed by two projections which lie 
in corresponding hollows, and seems to have been opened and shut by means of a handle inserted 
into a hole in its centre. These hinges have, no doubt, been kept in their places by some part of 
the wood above them which is now lost. From each end of the lid, and on a level with its upper 
surface, there runs a hollow groove, sloping regularly downwards to the end of the implement, and 
terminating in a hole which perforates the bottom, seemingly for the discharge of a liquid. 
Towards each end are two lateral holes, placed opposite to each other, one in each Hp of the groove, 
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apparently to receive a rope passed through them, to serve as handle for removing the article from 
place to place. The under side of the implement is flat, having in its centre an oblong hole, (the 
bottom opening of the cavity covered by the lid,) which has all its four edges sloped or bevelled. 

It is not an easy matter to determine what use this curious object has been intended for. We 
have not met with anything at all resembling it before : and it exhibits more mechanical ingenuity 
than most articles found in our bogs. As in the case of the ancient water-mill, described and 
figured in this Journal, [vol. iv., p. 6.], which was found in another bog not many miles from the 
same place, the maker of thid implement has effected his purpose entirely by the use of timber, 
without using the smallest portion of iron or any other metal. This may have been occasioned either 
by the difficulty of obtaining iron, or by the greater suitability of wood for the purpose intended, 
which would be the case, for instance, if the implement was used in water. Having asked the opinion 
of a variety of persons regarding its probable use, we have only received three suggestions. 1 . That 
it was a kind of fish-trap, intended to be placed in a river. For such a purpose some additional con- 
trivance would be required, of which no trace has been found ; and the spot where the article was 
discovered is nearly two miles distant from a river. 2. That it was a kind of pump ; and reference 
was made to the simple form of wooden pump still employed in tan-yards. For this use, also, 
additional parts would be necessary ; and besides we have no proof that such an instrument was 
ever employed by our ancestors. 3, A machine for making peats. This idea certainly seemed 
more probable. In many of our bogs, even at present, large quantities of peats are made from the 
half-liquid substance called " flow -turf," by kneading it into lumps and drying it in the sun. The 
implement being laid on a flat stone, with the lid open, it was suggested that this soft material 
might have been shovelled into a box or receptacle which conveyed it into the hollow cavity ; and 
that then, on forcing down the lid, the peat would be pressed into shape ; while the water, being 
squeezed out, would discharge itself along the grooves at each end. 

As the tool was still sufficiently perfect to allow an experiment to be made, a quantity of soft 
clay was filled into the box or cavity and the lid pressed down; the tool was then raised off the ground, 
and a regularly formed brick issued from the opening below, its edges being prevented from adhering 
by the sloping sides of the hole. Fig. 4 in the Plate is a sketch of the brick so formed. The ends 
have taken the form of the sloping or bevelled edges of the lower opening, no doubt from the adhe- 
sive nature of the clay; but very probably this would not be the case if soft "flow-turf" were used, 
as that substance would be much more brittle. This experiment, therefore, seems to prove that the 
implement could have been used for the purpose suggested: and until a better hypothesis is advanced, 
we will call it an ancient " peat-making machine." 

Coolnaman, which gives name to the townland, is a considerable hill, entirely cultivated, but 
surrounded at its base by a bog of unknown depth, which evidently occupies the site of an ancient 
lake. On the side of the hill where the implement was discovered, the turf has become quite so- 
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lidified, and form3 a dense black mass up to the surface. On the opposite side of the hill, however, 
the bog is still in the soft state called "flow- turf," on the surface and to some depth; and it is, 
therefore, probable that the entire district has been in the same state at the time when this imple- 
ment was in use, though the immediate locality where it was met with may have been more 
rapidly drained of its moisture by the slope of the neighbouring ground. 
The implement will be deposited in the Belfast Museum. 

EXPLANATION OP THE PLATE. 

Fig. 1. — Top view of the implement, with the lid closed, as seen from the end A. 

Fig. 1 . — Side elevation, with the lid partly open. 

Fig. 3. — Bottom of the implement. 

Fig. 4. — Form of a mass of clay after passing through. 



ANCIENT HORSE SHOES, 



In a late number of this Journal (vol. vii., p. 218-9), Mr. Pinkerton argues that the ancient Irish 
did not make use of shoes for their horses — an opinion from which I am inclined to dissent, having 
before me the following notices of five ancient horse-shoes, discovered in different parts of Ireland: 

1. In Wilde's Beauties of the Boyne and, the Blaehwater (p. 38), is given a drawing, with 
description, of an iron horse-shoe, found at Edenderry, in the King's County, when deepening the 
bed of a river, along with a number of swords and axes, both of iron and bronze. " This horse- 
shoe," Mr. Wilde remarks, "is peculiar in shape, remarkably oval, and convex on the under side, 
as may be learned from the position of the small cocks, and of the nail-groove, showing that it was 
intended for the field, not the road." 

2. In the Bally mena Observer (newspaper) of June 12, 1858, is a notice of another horse shoe, 
found at a depth of twenty-six feet underneath the ground, in the townland of Roogan, parish of 
Rathcavan, County Antrim. This, from its position, must be a relic of very considerable antiquity. 

3. In the account of Tullaghog (County Tyrone), in this Journal (vol v., p. 238), there is 
mention made of another, of small size and of unusual shape, discovered there. [This shoe having 
been sent to us lately, we give here a sketch of its form, full size, in next page (Fig. 1). Traces of 
nail-holes are distinguishable round the edge, but quite filled up with rust. It weighs half-a- 
pound. — Edit.] 

4. Among the antiquities shown at the Dublin Exhibition, some years ago, was another 
horse-shoe, obtained by W. Frazer, Esq., during drainage operations in the district of Castle 
Bernard and Tullamore. 
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